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autumn. The agriculturist, keenly alive to the upward
movement of prices, clamoured loudly to be relieved
from legislation which restricted his output, and the
Council of Ministers gave way,1

Great Britain had made no attempt to influence the
decision of the Council. Greatly as they desired to
be assured of constant and adequate supplies of raw
cotton. His Majesty's Government were not prepared,
as a price, to guarantee Egypt's food for the duration
of the War. Some half-hearted suggestions made from
Cairo to London to that effect met with no success.
Great Britain would not add to her existing responsi-
bilities. She was deaf to the threat that Egypt, unless
her cereal requirements were safeguarded, in self-
defence must continue to restrict the production of
cotton, and equally deaf to a more subtle suggestion
that a guarantee of the nature desired would be a
practical method of convincing Egyptians of the value
of British protection. On the contrary, England
genuinely believed that Egypt, by the exercise of fore-
sight, should be able not only to feed her population,
but also to supply the United Kingdom with the
latter's requirements of cotton. Politicians who
maintained that the primary duty of the Empire at
this moment was to increase food production did not
dissent from that view : while those more intent upon
securing raw material for the factories of the mother
country were indifferent to Egypt's food problems.
It would be unfair to accuse responsible authority in
England of the same lack of interest, or to accuse it of
the erroneous belief that Egypt had at her disposal
tracts of virgin soil capable of being put under emer-
gency cultivation. None the less a vague impression
was created that the Egyptian Government were
giving no assistance to Great Britain. The view was
quite incorrect: for unconsciously the Council of
1 Decree dated 2Otk September 1915,